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crusade did much, in spite of certain metaphysical implications in Spencer's thought, to weaken faith in supematuralism. Youmans especially popularized the evolutionary position. He made available to American readers the great scientific classics of contemporary Europe, he wrote useful and popular scientific textbooks, he lectured hither and yon, and he founded and for many years edited the Popular Science Monthly, a periodical which carried the message of evolution into many corners.
The doctrine of organic evolution spread fairly rapidly among the well-educated members of the well-to-do and middle classes. No doubt Darwinism found acceptance in part at least because it provided a rationale for a rapidly changing way of life. To thoughtful men it became increasingly clear that the doctrine had in fact long been heralded, that it was a part of a lotig naturalistic tradition. By these men and their followers Darwin was accepted with a sense of high excitement; he was another guide to the bright world of reason which they and their forebears had long been seeking. Darwinism reduced the irrational, abso-lutistic, and transcendental elements in philosophy, in life itself. If some lamented the loss of faith in supernaturalism which it brought, others rejoiced in their sense of new-found power as human beings.
Thus when man began to account for his own origins in naturalistic terms; when he began to describe the chemical and physical composition of the planets, the sun, and the Milky Way; when he devisfed instruments to measure the velocity of light and the distances of heavenly bodies; when he probed into the mysteries of the earth's origin and that of solar systems remote from his own, then indeed he had proceeded far on his way toward solving the mystery of the universe. He had not, he knew, grasped the ultimate mysteries, but he had vastly reduced the scope of supernaturalism and enlarged the horizons of knowledge. Even more important, he had achieved new perspectives, invented instruments of incalculable potentialities, and even formulated new conceptions of the nature of knowledge and of reality itself.